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his Side and That 


Choosing Representatives 

The election campaign is at its climax. The party 
flags run from pale pink to blood-red ; the labels read : 
socialistic, socialist, more socialist, more than socialist. 
Manifestos are dumped in every village and marathon 
speeches delivered with push-button ease. One would 
like to see a green flag with the motto: “liberty”. But 
the present mood is all centred on group-life with little 
thought of guaranteeing the rights and liberties of each 
individual citizen. 


The group-sense is evidenced by another factor 
which is most striking in this campaign ; the struggle 
between parties and within parties is largely dominat- 
ed by caste loyalty, as was denounced by Prof. Srinivas 
at the Indian Science Congress of Calcutta. Untouch- 
ability has been erased in the text of the Constitution, 
but the caste spirit is as strong as ever, even if se- 
condary customs have been given up. Instances are 
glaring: Bumihars, Rajputs and Kayasthas in Bihar ; 
Kammas and Reddys in Andhra ; Okkalingas and Lin- 
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gayats in Mysore; Brahmins and non-Brahmins in 
Maharasthra ; in the same line Christians and non- 
Christians in Kerala as well as landlords and tenants 
in Northern India. Caste has a large vote-catching 
power and caste is tacitly and completely accepted, 
even by those who denounce it. Caste is used to esta- 
blish a casteless society ! 


It is needless to detail and discuss once more pro- 
grammes, proposals and promises of the parties. All 
promise the moon and free tickets to the moon. What 
is more important, and this is a task of each citizen, 
is the duty of making a balanced estimate of each 
candidate, his living principles, his integrity, his re- 
cords: a tantalizing job for one who votes according 
to his conscience. Let every voter study each candidate 
and choose the best among them, or.... the least un- 
satisfactory ! 


Economic Progress 

In the meantime the gigantic work of economic 
modernization is going on apace; everywhere new fac- 
tories, new roads, new community projects, with the 
Hirakud dam and the Bombay atomic nymph heading 
the list. The transport problems remains a headache, 
but the initiative of the U.S.A. in offering food sulpluses 
on cheap terms revives the hope that the second Five- 
Year plan will not be lagging very much. 


An economically underdeveloped country like 
India has to choose between consumption and invest- 
ment, between the present and the future. Left to 
themselves those countries could progress only at the 
cost of austerity and dictatorship to-day ; their actual 
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consumption should be restricted and the savings in- 
vested for future abundant production, a measure: 
which could not be successsful without severe control 
and dictatorship. The sole way of avoiding austerity 
and dictatorship lies in benevolent assistance from rich 
countries. 


Maintaining Independence 

Assistance from an individual country has psycho- 
logical drawbacks ; it readily fosters envy rather than 
gratitude and, more readily still, it gives rise to ap- 
prehensions of political'dependency. It would be highly 
preferable, though hardly feasible in the present inter- 
national situation, to organise assistance; an inter- 
national organisation collecting and distributing food 
surpluses would remove the suspicion of ulterior 
motives and signify social justice and solidarity. 


Experts of the U. N.O. have proved that it is pos- 
sible and relatively easy, economically speaking, to 
organise such international assistance. Were it pro- 
posed to double the national income of all under- 
developed countries within ten years (the yearly in- 
crease being 7.2%), it would imply an investment of 
some eighteen billion dollars (about 18%) out of the 
100 billion dollars they produce annually (with 1949 
taken as a normal year). But all underdeveloped 
countries can hardly save up more than five billion 
dollars, and the compiementary investment, namely 33 
billion dollars, should be had from the international 
organisation; this should come from the richer 
countries which had a total income of 400 billion dollars 
in 1949; it would mean only some three per cent of 
their income, a none too harsh sacrifice for the sake of 
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universal peace and brotherhood. Let us, however, note 
that owing to the increase of population (some 15 per 
cent in ten years) the increase in income per head in 
underdeveloped countries would be only seventy-five 
per cent or thereabout. 


Contraception Culture 

Somle planners obsessed with the simple arith- 
metic dream of sweeping aside the population increase 
with euthanasia and especially with contraception. 
From the only point of view of efficiency and effective- 
ness, such measures are worse than futile. As S. de 
Lestapis well remarks, “ when one wants to establish 
a contraception culture in an economically under- 
developed country, the higher classes become sterilised 
first, whilst the masses persist in their behaviour of 
procreation which is little responsible”. A state policy 
of contraception leaves the masses untouched and 
destroys the elite which normally supplies the skills 
and talents necessary for rapid progress; it shrinks 
the national spirit into narrow and selfish channels of 
comfort as well as it saps the regard for moral and 
spiritual values. A contraceptive policy is defeatist, 
irrationally defeatist when the resources of migration, 
progressive cultivation, and technical productivity 
have been little tapped. It is ineffective as it produces 
a demographic imbalance by decreasing the proportion 
of the elite and increasing the proportion of the aged 
population. Marshall Foch used to say that a general 
is defeated only from the very moment he admits he 
is defeated. To adopt a contraceptive policy is to 
admit defeat. Happily the people of India are less 
defeatist than their government. A. L. 
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~ 3 O,igins of Mahatma Gandhi s 
Seciall Pi hilosophy 


Both by temperament and by necessity, Mahatma 
Gandhi was a journalist. Being a man of action, his 
impatience to come down to facts and also his need to be 
in daily contact with his people, could only be satisfied 
with the brief and rapid form of expression, peculiar to 
journalists. He had neither the desire nor the ambi- 
tion, nor the time, to be a journalist. His one thought 
was of his people, and his struggle to make them free. 
So he wrote with disciplined simplicity, seeking only 
to make himself clearly understood ; and incidentally 
the style he developed in the process, at once simple, 
concise and vigorous, made him one of the greatest 
representatives of the Indian Press. 


Many of Gandhiji’s speeches and several of his 
articles were put together according to their subject 
and published in book form. But it is especially in 
his book, entitled ‘The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth’ in which Gandhiji lays open his conscience, 
that one discovers the leading motif that dominated 
the Mahatma’s life and conferred upon his struggle 
for national independence an almost mystical signi- 
ficance. 


Self-realisation 

The fundamental idea of Gandhiji’s book ‘The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth’ may be sum- 
marised in the following lines. The end of man con- 
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sists in his own self-realisation. The way to self- 
realisation, however, is achieved through actions 
perfected in the service of humanity. But what did 
Gandhiji mean by self-realisation ? 


Gandhiji was not a metaphysician. He was not 
an originator of new ideas, nor could his ideas be 
regarded as constituting a system of philosophy in the 
academic sense of the term. The fact is that Gandhiji, 
brought up on the Hindu scriptures, selected out of 
the innumerable doctrines of the Hindu tradition, those 
that appealed to him as sound and worthy of appli- 
cation in life and combined them in his own way in 
the light of his own experience. This led to a kind of 
new philosophical outlook, though the elements that 
went into its composition were old. 


Self-realisation is one of the traditional concepts 
with which the Hindu mind is well acquainted. It 
means the depending of that original intuition by which 
a man knows himself as himself. Self-realisation im- 
plies the knowledge of the Absolute Reality. However, 
as the interpretation of what the Absolute Reality is, 
varies from sect to sect, self-realisation has acquired 
different meanings. ‘We may reduce all these meanings 
to two, namely the ‘ Advaita’ or the monistic under- 
standing of the term and the ‘ Vaishnava’ or the theis- 
tic interpretation. 















For the Hindu monist the human self is identically 
one with Absolute Reality ; consequently, by means of 
self-realization, man recognises his identity with the 
Absolute Reality. For the Hindu theist, on the other 
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hand, the human self is distinct from the Absolute 
Reality or God, though absolutely dependent on Him. 
Hence self-realization, by discovering to man his own 
nothingness and revealing to him his absolute de- 
pendence upon God, leads him to the knowledge of 
God. 


Renunciation 

As self-realisation is not discursive but intuitive, 
it is not distinct from its object. This is a fact upon 
which both monists and theists are in full agreement. 
We may also note here the nature of the means used 
by the two groups for the acquisition of self-realization. 
The chief means — renunciation — is common to all, 
but the immediate means vary in conformity with the 
meaning accorded to the word renunciation. In fact, 
while the monist contends that the only immediate 
means to acquire self-realisation is the very under- 
standing of it (jnana), the theist, in his ardent longing 
for God, relies upon love and self-surrender. (bhakti). 


Since he belonged to the ‘ Vaishnava’ sect of 
Hinduism, Gandhiji naturally followed the theistic 
interpretation of self-realisation. This fact explains 
his sympathetic attitude towards Moslems and Chris- 
tians from whose religious terminology he borrowed 
many concepts in order to explain his ideas. Indeed, 
in the introductory chapter of his book ‘ The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth ’, Gandhiji writes : “ What 
I have been striving and pining to achieve these thirty 
years is self-realization, to see God face to face, to 
attain ‘Moksha’. I live and move and have my being 
in pursuit of this goal. All that I do by way of speaking 
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and writing, and all my ventures in the political field 
are directed to this same end.” The very same idea 
has been more fully expressed in ‘ Harijan’ of August 
29th, 1946. “Man’s ultimate aim,” wrote Gandhiji, 
“is the realization of God, and all his activities social, 
political and religious, have to be guided by this ulti- 
mate aim of the vision of God.” 


God-realisation 
Thought for the Vaishnavas or theists, self-reali- 
zation implies a double object viz. the realization of 
one’s nothingness and the consequent knowledge of 
God, Gandhiji agrees with the ‘ Vaishnava’ sages in 
identifying self-realisation with the second object 
rather than with the first which he found too negative 
in character. But Gandhiji holds that this identification 
between self-realization and knowing God is not ade- 
quate. God gives man light, strength and freedom to 
know his own nothingness, his absolute dependence on 
the Infinite and through this knowledge man is enabled 
to realise God. However this full and complete reali- 
zation of God is not possible in this life. A living Faith 
is all that is possible. 








Truth 

Since according to the Vaishnava sect, the work 
of human salvation belongs entirely to God, and it is 
He who moves man from within, each step in this 
inner progress is followed by a deeper insight in man’s 
conscious advance towards God. Man’s explicit know- 
ledge of God Gandhiji calls Truth which is the intel- 
lectual result from God’s inner action. Gandhiji pre- 
fers to describe God as Truth and not Love, because 
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the word ‘love’ in the English language is -used to 
cover a variety of senses, including base passion. But 
the word ‘ Truth’ can never be used in any equivocal 
meaning. Even the atheist gare not deny the meaning 
of the word or use it in a contradictory or broad sense, 
and is therefore compelled to deny the existence of 
God Himself than quibble about Truth. And so 
Gandhiji concludes that instead of saying that God is 
Truth, it would be better to say that Truth is God. 


Process of Self-realisation 

Gandhiji finds that man is always conscious of 
God. But this consciousness is for the most part im- 
plicit in man’s mind. The process by which this im- 
plicit consciousness of God is made explicit is what 
Gandhiji calls the path to self-realisation. There are 
four stages in the process. 


In the first stage, man’s consciousness of God is 
manifested in the hunger of the scientist, of the philo- 
sopher and of the artist to know, and to understand, 
and to idealise according to their capacity the eternal 
mystery of Nature and Life. 


The second stage is what Gandhiji calls ‘conscience’, 
the ‘small inner voice’ which Gandhiji also calls the 
Voice of God, of Conscience, of Truth. Conscience, 
explains Gandhiji, is God within man guiding his life. 
Conscience urges man to be truthful, not only in words 
and in actions, but also in thought and feelings. 
Gandhiji never placed any faith on external sanctions, 
but depended solely on the inner voice of conscience 
A truthful thought is 
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a thought conceived according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience. However, Gandhiji designated such 
thoughts as ‘ relative truths’, since no man in this life 
can attain the Absolute Ttuth. But a man must hold 
by the relative truth as he conceives it. He must cling 
to it, ‘this light from within’, even in face of hostile 
opinion, or else he would never be able to know right 
from wrong, and in the end lose all distinction between 
the two. For Gandhiji, the highest freedom is the 
freedom to follow the voice of one’s conscience. 


The third stage in the journey to self-realisation 
is Faith, a living wide awake consciousness of God 
within, a certitude of man with regard to God. Faith 
urges man to control himself. It detaches man from 
the exterior world, makes him strong and free and 
urges him incessantly towards self-realisation. 


The step to achieving self-realisation is the 
practice of renunciation. Hindu tradition has always 
been unanimous in maintaining that ‘ renunciation 
is the chief means to know the Supreme Being. In its 
primitive meaning, renunciation connotes the sur- 
render of the objective world, and the embracing of a 
life of severe austerity. The Buddhists, however, laid 
stress of the subjective aspect of renunciation, viz. the 
renunciation of the will to live. But the Bhagawad 
Gita declares renunciation to mean the outward per- 
formance of actions with inward renunciation of the 
fruits of such action. Action for the Gita is nothing 
else but the carrying out of the dictates enjoined by the 
caste-system. 
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Renunciation and Gandhiji 

While accepting the interpretation of the Bhaga- 
wad Gita, Gandhiji desired his followers to act not 
only dispassionatly but also in a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Their activities must proceed from the impulses of the 
heart and from other self-chosen responsibilities, never 
from the blind impositions of the caste-system. 
Gandhiji terms such action ‘selfless action’. He does 
not accept the Gita as a historical narrative, but finds 
the wisdom of the sacred’ book condensed in its meta- 
physics of selfless action. For Gandhiji the feud bet- 
ween, the two conflicting familiesi described in the 
Gita, represent the two conflicting elements waging 
everlasting war in the human breast, viz. the ‘I’ and 
the knower of the ‘I’. From the ‘I’, the beast in man, 
arises the distinction of ‘mine and thine ’, of ‘likes and 
dislikes’, of ‘ attachments and aversions’, preferences, 
expectations and anxieties; in fine, everything that 
leads to violence. The knower of the ‘I’, the spirit 
of man, is distressed to contemplate the course of 
violence to which it is bound, for no man can live 
without action (and by action, Gandhiji' means all 
human activity, whether physical or mental) and 
every action carries in itself the seeds of violence, 
since every action is produced by the ‘1’. In its anguish 
the spirit of man turns towards the consciousness of 
God, the Inner Dweller, ever present in the depths 
of the human heart and receives a clear answer : 
‘Every action leads to violence save that done for 
sacrifice’. This is, according to Gandhiji, the great 
message of the Gita. Selfless action of this type brings 
about complete self-realization. 
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Non-Violence 

Is this selfless action possible ? In discussing the 
matter, Gandhiji equates all selfless action with non- 
violence. By non-violence Gandhiji means ‘the absence 
of ill-will against all that lives!... In its active form, 
non-violence is goodwill towards all life’. But 
Gandhiji finds that non-violence in this complete and 
absolute form is not possible in this world. The very 
fact of living involves the destruction of some creatures 
and therefore violence. On the other hand, neither 
can selflessness be the attribute of every action. For 
man is so constituted that some of his actions are 
incapable of being selfless, while others are only par- 
tially selfless. The perfect action is the one that has 
for its object the greatest good of all, (Sarvodaya), viz. 
the greatest good of the world and the greatest good 
of the one who performs the action. There is only one 
thing that can be the object of such an action viz. 
self-realization, for self-realization is the goal of all. 
However in the present state of human existence, the 
performance of the action for the greatest good of all 
can only result in the greatest good of the subject 
who performs it. 


In this case what happens to ‘selfless action’ ? 
Gandhiji solves the dilemma by declaring that self- 
realization is after all the work of God, who had in- 
serted in the human heart the divine spark of love which 
made human progress possible. Indeed he considered 
love as the law of man and self-realization its necessary 
fulfilment. In his doctrine of Means and Ends’ however, 
he maintains that love has two natures; and though 
its outward nature expresses itself in an indefinite 
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progress, its inner nature, the tension itself, is charac- 
terised by a super-human and everlasting. achievement. 
This double nature of love makes human struggle 
unavoidable. It gives man faith in the ideal and 
presses him forward towards its realization. Neither 
is there any fear of missing the goal for thaugh out- 
wardly the goal seems ever receding from him, in- 
wardly it is already achieved. “ Satisfaction therefore 
lies in this effort, not in the attainment. Full effort 
is full victory,” says Gandhiji in his ‘Means and Ends’. 


Social Philosophy 

In what does this effort consist? It consists, 
answers Gandhiji in his “ Non-violence in Peace and 
War”, in creating in the world circumstances and 
conditions in which every being can work for its self- 
realization. For self-realization acquires a wider 
meaning. It means the full actualisation of the poten- 
tialities of every nature. Though the effort must ex- 
tend far beyond humanity, it is man who is its primary 
object ; that is why Gandhiji designates it by the 
name of ‘service of humanity’. In fact as soon as the 
idea of service is fully understood, even if we limit 
it to human beings we arrive at an ethic of boundless 
duties and responsibilities not' only with regard to 
human beings as such but with regard to every living 
creature. This natural expansion of sympathy and 
love leads to a necessary inward realization that life 
is nothing but self-sacrifice. 


In the Harijan of July 8th, 1933, Gandhiji wrote, 
‘I do want to think in terms of the whole world, My 
patriotism includes the good of mankind in general, 
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Therefore my service of Indian includes the service of 
humanity...... The whole scheme for the liberation 
of India is based on the development of inward 
strength. It is a plan of self-purification towards self- 
realization’. Though India was the immediate object 
of this purification, it was not in relation to India’s 
destiny alone that it had signiificance, as Gandhiji 
understood it. Its effect was supposed to extend to the 
whole of humanity, and, through humanity, to the 
whole of creation. 


In the Harijan of November 17th, 1933, Gandhiji 
wrote, “My mission is not merely service of Indian 
humanity. My mission is not merely freedom of India, 
though today it undoubtedly engrosses practically the 
whole of my life and the whole of my time. But 
through realization of the freedom of India I hope to 
realize and carry on the mission of the brotherhood of 
man. My patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is 
all-embracing and I would reject the patriotism which 
sought to mount upon the distress or the exploitation 
of other nationalities. The conception of my patriotism 
is nothing if it is not always, in every case without 
exception, consistent with the broadest good of 
humanity at large. Not only that, but my religion and 
my patriotism derived from my religion embrace all 
life.” 


Freedom 

Gandhiji considered ‘freedom the essential con- 
dition for self-realization. Freedom for him meant 
self-determination and he believed that the greatest 
act of self-determination was the following of one’s 
own conscience. 
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The capacity to appreciate freedom, thought 
Gandhiji, in an equal proportion with regard to one- 
self and to others, postulates a certain amount of social 
and to others, postulates a certain amount of social 
and economic self-sufficiency. This is the reason why 
Gandhiji in the middle of his political preoccupations 
plunged himself into an extensive social and economic 
programme based on the Charka (spinning wheel). 
He believed that the country which has least govern- 
ment is best governed. His ideal was a land of self- 
governing, self-supporting villages, knit together by 
the very minimum of control. His deep faith in the 
innate goodness of man and his spontaneous progress 
naturally led him to insist that ‘ plain living and high 
thinking’ was the only road to freedom. 


Mahatma Gandhi is the man who contributed more 
than anyone else to the political liberation of nearly 
one-sixth of the population of the world. Indeed it 
is a cause for astonishment to learn that this gigantic 
enterprise was brought to a victorious triumph by a 
‘half-naked wisp of a man’ whose merciless and pro- 
tracted fasts bewildered the intellectual elite of the 
world. What was that ‘inner voice’ which impelled 
and often compelled Gandhiji to such frightful periods 
of self starvation ? Is austerity an efficacious means of 
social and political emancipation? These and other 
questions disturbed many throughout the world. 
Indeed, the aetiology of Gandhiji’s fasts remains in- 
scrutable ; yet, who will scorn the innermost prompt- 
ings of a man whose life was completely dedicated to 
his fellow-beings ? “ My fasts I want to throw in the 
scales of justice”, he declared during his fast of 
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September, 1932. “If I had anything more to give, 
I would throw in that also ; but I have nothing more 
than my life.” The intensity of feeling which lies hid- 
den in these few words makes one almost speechless. 


It is only the study of Gandhiji’s inner mind that 
can reveal to us the secret of his method and also the 
deep source of that colossal strength which he dis- 
played in the course of his political life. Truly, the 
profound origins of his social and political activity are 
briefly summed up in those memorable words with 
which he closes his book ‘ The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth’: “To see the universal and all-pervading 
spirit of Truth ‘face to face’ one must be able to love 
the meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who 
- aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any 
field of life. That is why my devotion to Truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation and yet in all humility, 
that those who say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics do not know what religion means.” 


A. de Mendonca 
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A, Lricultural Pi lanning and 


Co-operative Farming in (Zine 


The speeding up of agricultural production is one 
of the greatest problems which India is facing at pre- 
sent. This problem has two aspects: produce more 
food and secure a better living standard for the rural 
masses. There is no doubt that the Community Deve- 
lopment Projects have already achieved some progress 
in this line, but many of us realise that, unlike our 
industrial problem in which indeed much headway has 
been made, our agricultural problem has not yet been 
tackled at the roots and that much remains to be done 
in such fields as land reform, economic and technical 
assistance to agriculture, social reforms, cooperative 
movement and others. The crux of the agricultural 
problem is this: how to make the land yield more, 
how to solve the problems of uneconomic holdings, 
of rural underemployment and of population pressure 
on the land ? Is Cooperative farming going to do it ? 


China which had to face situations very similar to 
those of India, claims not only to have made great 
progress, but to have built up such conditions as will 
allow a still more spectacular progress in the near 
future. Of late two Indian delegations have gone there 
to study these problems, the first delegation, under the 
leadership of Shri M. V. Krishnappa, Deputy Minister 
For Food and Agriculture, concentrated its attention 
on Agricultural Planning and Techniques and has 
published its report (the Krishnappa Report) in 
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November 1956. The other delegation under the direc- 
tion of Shri Patil, studied cooperative institutioris. 
Though this delegation has not yet published its re- 
port, the main ideas of the latter, one may hazard a 
guess from comments in the press, will not be very 
different from those of the Krishnappa Report,” and 
‘we are therefore already in a position to discuss the 
problem of agricultural planning and cooperative 
farming. 


We. will take the liberty of paying less attention 
to those parts of the Krishnappa Report which deal 
with the economic, administrative and technical as- 
pects of agricultural planning in China and pay more 
attention to its social sections viz. to the collectivi- 
sation of land, which, it is claimed, accounts for no 
less than 15% of the progress made in China. Co- 
‘operative farming is a point of very actual importance. 
It has been included as an item on the programme for 
land reform and agrarian reorganisation in the second 
Five Year Plan, and on the basis of the Krishnappa 
Report’ the government is said to be planning the 
establishment of pilot cooperative farming societies, 
in order to try out whether in India too, they would 
prove to be the solution to our land problem. The 
Patil Report, we are sure, will but strengthen this 
conviction of the government and will cause a wave 
of enthusiasm about Cooperative Farming to spread 
among the intelligentsia of this country. The Congress 


(*) Cfr. F. M. Rama “Chinese Co-operatives Constitute the 
Culmination of Their Sweeping Land-Reform Programme,” 
Eastern Cooperation, 6 Jan, '57. 
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party, in its turn, in its election manifesto has pledged 
itself to cooperative farming at the village level, both’ 
as the means of raising food production, and as a’ 
solution of the land problem. 


On the other hand, the Indian Cooperative Union, 
which has itself been promoting cooperative farming’ 
since the past eight years, in a critical report on co- 
operative farming, submitted to the Government and 
the Planning Commission, has warned the country 
against ‘unthinking enthusiasm for agricultural co-: 
operativisation’.t So what have we finally to think 
about this question ? 


1. Physical Achievements in China 

When carefully reading the Krishnappa Report, 
one gets the impression™that in China the attention 
has been exclusively centred on the economic and 
technical progress of agriculture, on production namely, 
and much less on-the human aspects of improved rural 
living, that is, on the social, educational, sanitary and 
recreational facilities of village life, as is the case with 
the CDP’s in India. Now, it is a well-known fact that 
totalitarian countries can afford to sweat their citizens, 
for the sake of increasing their basic production and 
to make them. wait for improved living conditions till 
these basic targets have been reached. In democracies 
like India, this is not the case, the approach of plan- 
ning must needs be more humanitarian, more person- 
centred.- The fundamental difference between both 


(t+) Cfr. “Rapid Expansion of Coop. Farming,” Times of India, 
31 Dec. 1956. 
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countries lies in.fact in the very philosophy of approach 
and accordingly of the methods to be used, in order 
to achieve national progress. China with its totali- 
tarian regime can regiment its people into working- 
brigades — Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin have done 
that also —, and thus reach its ambitious targets in 
a shorter time and in a more spectacular way, than 
will ever be possible in India, that has pledged itself 
to democracy and to non-violent methods and that has 
to keep account of the free will of its citizens. It 
remains to be seen, however, which of the two ap- 
proaches proves right in the long run! 


Let us compare the economic progress of both 
countries. 























CHINA INDIA 
1949 1953 1955 . 1957 (target) 1949 1955 
Cultivated area 242, == 272 - 283 315 
in million acres Increase 12.4 per cent increase II,3 p.c. 
Irrigated area 50 ~ 64.5 - 498 54-4 
in million acres Increase 29 per cent increase 9 2 p.c, 
373 


310 326 
101 6 p.c. 103 p.ce 
of cultivated 
area 


Multiple cropping —~ 349 
Gross-sown area (1952) 
as compared to 
cultivated area 


134. percent 
130. per cent 
of cultiv. area 
area 





Total production 106 154 172 17.6 per cent 


i increase 
cnillion — a over base-year 
1952 





Paddy in million 48 70 77. 19.4 percent 
tons increase over 
base-year, 1952 
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CHINA 


. odin 13.6 18 22.6 30.9 per cent 
Wheat in million increase over 


ase base-year, 1952 








1,156 1,494 25.4 per cent 
increase over 
base-year, 1952 


Cotton inthousand 437 
tons 





1,689 2,245 2,387 2,425 
Paddy Yield per but prewar-yieid (1922) was 
acre in lbs. 3425 of paddy and 5,423 of glutinous 
paddy 





Wheat Yield per 573 637 766 780 
acre in lbs, but prewar yield was 863 





Ginned Cotton per 145 202 235 89 
acre in lbs. but prewar yield was 162 





Spectacular as this progress may seem, some re- 
marks have to be made. The Chinese farmer has 
always been a harder worker and a better producer 
than his Indian colleague. Moreover the prewar figures 
show that China has to travel still a good way before 
attaining these prewar targets, the progress made till 
now being but the recovery of lost ground. Again, the 
base-year, 1952, was a bad year, due to the very troubl- 
ed conditions in which the country found itself as a 
result of the war which had just ended and of the 
sweeping land reforms, accompanied by much cruel 
repression and murdering of ‘capitalists’. 


If the figures mentioned below of the best farms 
in India do compare favourably with the Chinese 
figures, they are unfortunately but all too rare excep- 
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tions with us. The paddy yield in the Malahalli NES 
block, Mysore, was as follows: 





1952 — 53 | 1953 — 54 | 1954— 55 





2,500 lbs. per acre | 4,500 lbs. per acre | 5,500 lbs. per acre 





In the Ramnagar NES Block, the average yield of 
paddy was 3,000 to 3,200 lbs. per acre (as compared to 
the Indian average of 1,100 lbs. per acre) but the 
Japanese method fetched not less than 6,600 lbs. per 
acre, showing once more the almost unlimited scope 
for improvement in our agriculture. 


The Krishnappa Report itself warns us that we 
should be somewhat sceptical about the way in which 
these figures have been collected in China. (6.17) (*) 
‘Figures, it will be remembered, form part of Com- 
munist propaganda, and we must regret that our de- 
‘legation has so docilely copied the official figures sup- 
plied by the Chinese authorities and has not ventured 
to make some sample surveys off-the-road, and to meet 
individual farmers, who had not been brain-washed. 
Their report would have been the more valuable and 
realistic for it. But such indiscretions are perhaps 
against the rules of diplomatic hospitality and eti- 
quette. 





We can, now, quickly go through the various 
administrative, financial, economic and _ technical 





(*) The numbers between brackets refer to the paragraphs 
of the Krishnappa Report. 
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measures, which are responsible for this spectacular 
progress, and then finally fix all our attention on ‘co- 
operative’ farming. 


2. Administration and Planning 

About this subject, which is treated in the fourth 
chapter of the Krishnappa Report we will say only 
this. Unlike in India, which is a federal and democ- 
ratic country, allowing a maximum scope to local 
initiative, representative government and personal 
contribution to the common good by each citizen, China 
is a strongly centralized and totalitarian state, where all 
the policies are planned and ordered from above down 
to the individual citizen, both through the adminis- 
trative machinery and the Communist party, which 
identifies itself with and uses this machinery as a means 
to force its programmes on the population, and leaves 
no place for democratic opposition or personal criticism. 
(4.1—4.2) The Report notices that the parliament in 
China is nothing more but a ‘ decision-recording ’ body, 
that meets only once a year. (4.4) It is the central 
government that takes all the decisions and has them 
carried out. (4.5) The omnipresence and missionary 
zeal of the Communist party may give the impression 
that the people respond whole-heartedly to the efforts 
of the government and that China is becoming a little 
heaven, where the community spirit is alive, but we 
doubt very much whether that is the case. Woe to 
the country where the people do not dare any longer 
to criticize and to be discontented with their govern- 
ment ! 


A second point that has to be noted in the adminis- 
tration is that in China the Central Government is 
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a still more intricate and huge machinery and counts 
many more ministers dealing with economic affairs, 
than is the case in India. (4.7) Again, this is but normal 
in a totalitarian state, where the government is the 
great capitalist, the main producer and consumer of 
national wealth. Besides, since in China the whole 
economy is not only :state-dominated but since no 
private enterprise or free market exists, which could 
function as counter-balance and a check on the state 
dominated field of economics, planning and checking 
of the work done are very difficult. By carrying on 
planning through two different channels, it is hoped 
that the necessary efficiency will be maintained. It 
would have been interesting to hear something about 
the red-tapism, bottle-necks and wasteful expenditure 
which necessarily go along with such a dinosauric 
bureaucracy, but the Krishnappa Report is extremely 
euphemistic about the little defects of its kind hosts. 


The Report has a whole chapter on the Techniques 
of Agricultural Planning, but we cannot go into de- 
tails. Be it sufficient to stress at this juncture, that 
the regime has built up a strongly centralised but far- 
reaching administrative machinery, flanked by an 
omnipresent Communist party, through which it is able 
to carry out effectively its ambitious programmes, 
without meeting any real democratic opposition. No 
wonder therefore that this system will accomplish 
faster progress than ours in India— at least for the 
next few years. But again, what about long term 
results ? 
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3. Economic and Financial Measures 

To be brief, all these measures can be summarised 
under one word : state-monopdly of trade in food pro-- 
ducts and agricultural goods, either in the form of 
direct government control or through state-cum-co- 
operative trade. Private trade has been practically 
entirely eliminated, everything falls under govern- 
ment planning. This is shown in the following pheno- 
mena : 


(1) Nationalisation of purchase and distribution of food 
grains, and other farm-products, fixation namely of the kinds. 
and quantities to be produced and sold. (8.3— 8.11) 

(2) Fixation of agricultural prices, so as to favour agri- 
cultural production and secure improved incomes to the 
farmers. (8.12 — 8.14) 

(3) Supply of goods to rural areas, under state contro!, 
through a pyramidical structure of supply and marketing co-- 
op. societies. (8.15 — 8.16) 

(4) Increased State investment in Agriculture, Rs. 1,680: 
crores against Rs. 758 crores in India. 

(5) Easy and Quick availability of agricultural credit for 
long term and short term loans through the Agricultural Bank 
and Credit Cooperatives, as follows: 

1950 — Rs. 40 crores 1955 — Rs. 200 crores 
1952 — Rs. 214 crores 1956 — Rs. 640 crores 
1954 — Rs. 168 crores (8.18—8.23) 

(6) Building up of a net-work of Credit Cooperatives at 
the local or hsiang level (this is the lowest administrative unit 
consisting of 500 to 1000 families). (8.24) 


While it is up to our economists to study in greater 
detail what is good in these measures and in how far 
they carry a lesson for our planned economy, we can 
go over to the consideration of the technical measures, 
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in which, it seems, India has definitely to learn a lesson 
from China. 


4. Technical Reforms 

Here China seems to have done real pioneering 
work and it is here too, that the efficiency of a strongly 
centralised administration and the determined will of 
a totalitarian power, on the improvements of the 
technical aspects of agriculture comes to the fore. 


The Report very rightly remarks that the agrarian 
reorganisation, which we shall discuss later, and the ad- 
ministrative and economic measures, which we men- 
tioned above, merely created the conditions conducive 
to agricultural development, while this development 
itself could be brought about only hy technical re- 
forms. (9.1) 


Though this chapter of the Krishnappa Report 
makes very interesting reading indeed, even to laymen 
in agricultural engineering, here again we will limit 
ourselves to a mere enumeration : 

(1) Introduction of ‘Technique Popularisation Stations’ 
in the rural areas, which educate the farmers in improved 


techniques and pass on to them the results of research. 
(9.3 —9.5) 


(2) Intensive use of manures, night-soil and fertilisers. 
(9.6 — 9.19) 

(3) Soil improvement, through terracing, strip-cropping, 
soil conservation and crop-rotation, (9.20 —9.21) 

(4) Intercropping and multiple cropping. (9.22 —9.23 
and 9.26 — 9.27) 

(5) Multiplication and distribution of improved seeds. 
(9.24 — 9.25) 
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(6) Substitution of low-yielding grain crops by high- 
yielding crops. (9.28) 

(7) Control of insects, pests and plant-diseases. (9.36) 

(8) Introduction of improved agricultural implements. 
(9.37 — 9.39) 


(9) State Farms and Machine Tractor Stations. (9.40 
—9.42) 
(10) Water and Soil conservancy schemes. (9.43 —9.t7) 


(11) Reclamation of virgin and waste lands. (9.50) 


To these must be added the great importance which 
in China is being given to Agricultural Research, Edu- 
cation and Training. (Ch. x) An army of trained 
personnel and cadres are thus being prepared—who are 
not allowed to remain unemployed once they finish 
their training — and who will form the framework 
for a still more spectacular egricultural progress with- 
in the next years. In comparison to them the tech. 
nical knowledge of our Village Level Workers makes 
a poor figure, and our agricultural training, though 
being quite up to the mark, does not get sufficient 
attention and importance, and it remains too much 
aloof from the work that is going on in the villages. 


The recommendations on technical measures at 
the end of the Report seem to be quite reasonable 
and deserve full attention on the part of the govern- 
ment. At least in this field we can follow the lead 
given by China. 


In the next issue ofSocial Action, the crux of the 
whole problem ‘Co-operative Farming’ will be dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Anupdev Bhagat 
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LETTER OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL 
TO Mer. LIENART, BIsHOoP OF LILLE. 
( continued ) 


VII. The Church recommends the union of all Catholics 
for combined work in the bonds of Christian charity. 


“Brave hearts and united forces are imperatively de- 
manded by the situation. Widespread indeed are the miseries 
that we see, and formidable too the impending danger of fatal 
disturbances, due to they ever-growing forces of Socialism.” 
(Leo XIII, Graves de Communi.) 


“Every minister of holy religion must bring to the struggie 
the full energy of his mind and all his power of endurance. 
Moved by your authority, Venerable Brethren, and quickened 
by your example, they should never cease to urge upon men 
of every class, upon the high-placed as well as the lowly, 
the Gospel doctrines of Christian life; by every means in 
their power they must strive to secure the good of the people; 
and above all must earnestly cherish in themselves, and try 
to arouse in others, charity, the mistress and queen of virtues. 
For the happy results we all long for must be chiefly brought 
about by the plenteous outpouring of charity; of that true 
Christian charity which is the fulfilling of the whole Gospel 
law, which is always ready to sacrifice itself for others’ sake, 
and lis man’s surest antidote against worldly pride and im- 
moderate love of self; that charity whose office is described 
and whose Godlike features are outlined by the Apostle 
St. Paul in these words: Charity is patient, is kind... .seeketh 
not her own .... suffereth all things .... endureth all things.” 
(Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum.) 


In the light of these principles and directions, the way 
is clear for arriving at an equitable judgment in the matter 
before us. 
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In the first place, as regards Trade Unions, it is impossible 
to deny to Christian workers the right to constitute their 
own Unions, ‘distinct from those of the employers, although 
not antagonistic to them. This is specially true when, as 
in the present case, these Unions have been desired and en- 
couraged by the competent ecclesiastical authority, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of Catholic social teaching, the obser- 
vance of which is obligatory on the members, according 
to their rules, and in their various Union activities, for which 
they must seek inspiration more especially in the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum. 


Moreover, it is obvious that the constitution of such 
Union, distinct from those of the employers, is not incompatible 
with social peace, as, on the one hand, they repudiate on 
principle the class war, together with collectivism in all its 
forms, and on the other, they admit the use of collective 
contracts in order to establish peaceful relations between 
capital and labour. 


And industrial employers must not regard these unions as 
an act of mistrust, especially under present circumstances, when 
the need is obvious for promoting and encouraging, in opposition 
to Socialist and Communist trade unionism, Unions in which 
the Christian workers can discuss their legitimate economic 
and temporal interests without any danger to their spiritual 
and eternal welfare. 


On this point there does not appear to exist any divergence 
between the two associations engaged in the present dispute. 
Indeed, M. Mathon, in his Second Report, declares that the 
Federation of Employers’ Associations “ardently desires the 
formation of truly Christian Unions, defending the interests 
of the workers, comparing these interests with those of 
employers, discussing freely and independently with the em- 
ployers’ organisations, who equally with the Unions have the 
duty to study all matters under dispute in a spirit of justice 
and equity and without prejudice to the sentiments of Chris- 
tian charity which should animate them all.” 
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The dispute arises from the fact that the Federation 
considers that up till now the so-called Christian Unions 
have not been truly Christian; in other words, it considers 
that, in the exercise of their activities, they have not been 
thoroughly faithful to the principles of Christian social teach- 
ing, and, in support of this assertion, the Federation brings 
a number of allegations. 


While accepting the intentions and the good faith of the 
petitioners, it is easy to see the gravity of the accusation. 
Hence the Sacred Congregation, before pronouncing judgment, 
made a number of careful enquiries; it collected, from the 
most authoritative sources, wholly reliable information in 
order to form a correct appreciation of the justice of so 
serious a charge. 


This having been done, the Sacred Congregation feels 
bound to declare that in accordance with incontestable docu= 
ments and the proofs it has collected, certain of the alle- 
gations made are exaggerated, while others, the most grave, 
attributing a Marxist and State Socialist spirit to the Trade 
Unions, are unjust and wholly devoid of foundation. 


Nevertheless the Sacred Congregation does not deny that 
the Christian Unions may have been guilty of some tactical 
errors and that certain of their members may have made use 
of expressions in public not wholly in conformity with Catholic 
doctrine. 


. For this reason the Congregation expresses the wish that 
the directors (of the Unions) should be exhorted to provide 
more effectively for the Christian social education of all their 
members, by making use of the various methods which, to 
their credit, are already in existence: secretariates, industrial 
“weeks”, study-circles, propaganda meetings, and spiritual 
retreats, in order that their Union activities may be im- 
pregnated with a Christian spirit of charity, justice and 
moderation. And on this subject, in view of a more thorough 
Christian social formation, and one more adapted to youth, 
the Sacred Congregation suggests that, in the various clubs 
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for young men and boys and educational institutes, some 
social education suitable to the capacities of young people 
should be given (as is already done with excellent results in 
certain dioceses) ; the result of such instruction will be not 
only to protect the young from the errors to which they are 
exposed but also to make them realize the beneficient activity 
of the Church in the social sphere. 


Moreover, special care should be taken that all, parti- 
cularly the leaders of the Unions, should possess an adequate 
practical knowledge of technical, professional and economie 
questions. 


As regards the constitution, in exceptional cases, of what 
has been termed a carte intersyndicale, or inter-union al- 
liance, between Christian Unions and: non-religious or even 
Socialist Unions for the defence of their legitimate in- 
terests, it must always be remembered that such an alliance 
is anly permissible when made in certain special cases, when 
the cause to be defended is a just one, when it is a question 
of merely temporary co-operation and when all precautions 
have been taken to avoid the perils that such co-operation 
may entail. 


To sum up: the Sacred Congregation views with satis- 
faction the founding of Trade Unions that are truly Catholic 
in spirit and in action, and expresses the wish that they may 
grow in number and jin quality, so that, by their means, the 
good results hoped for by Pope Leo XIII may be achieved, 
viz., the provision of a refuge for those workmen who are 
members of anti-Christian Unions and who feel the need and 
the duty of freeing themselves from bonds which enslave 
the conscience for purely economic interests. 


“To (workmen) such as these, Catholic associations are 
of incalculable service, by helping them out of their diffi- 
culties, inviting them to coimnpanionship and receiving the 
returning wanderers to a haven where they may securely 
find repose.” (Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum). 
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Turning now to matters that directly concern the mem- 
‘bers of the Federation, the Sacred Congregation has noted 
with keen pleasure all that the.Federation. has done for the 
telief of the suffering of the workers, as well as the splendid 
and beneficent work that they have already organized, es- 
pecially through the development of family allowances, a 
work of the highest charity as well as of socil justice. Never- 
theless, in speaking to Catholics, the Sacred Congregation 
cannot refrain from inviting them to reflect that in the re- 
lations between employers and employed, in order to retain 
peace and concord, it is not sufficient to appeal to “ profes- 
‘sional solidarity”’, and to multiply beneficent works inspired 
by a purely human philanthropy. True concord and true 
peace can only be won by the adhesion of all to the luminous 
principles of Christian morality. 


Further, the Sacred Congregation congratulates the em- 
ployers on having felt and understood the need of constituting 
themselves into an organisation in order to arrive more ef- 
fectively at social peace. 


Nevertheless, the Congregation is not able to refrain from 
noting that although individually the directors of the Federa- 
tion make open profession of Catholicism, in point of fact 
they have formed their association on an undenominational 
basis. In this connection it is well to recall what Leo XIII 
wrote: “Catholics ought, by preference, to form associations 
with Catholics, unless necessity forces them to act otherwise. 
‘This is a very important point for the safeguarding of their 
faith.” (Leo XIII, Longinqua Oceani, January 6th, 1895.) 


If for the moment it is not possible to form Catholic 
Unions for employers, the Sacred Congregation nevertheless 
considers it necessary to call the attention of Catholic manu- 
facturers, especially those who are members of the Christian 
Association of Employers in the north, to their personal res- 
ponsibility for the resolutions that may be adopted, in order 
that these may conform to the laws of Catholic morality and 
that the religious and moral interests of the workers may be 
guaranteed, or at least not injured. They must take particular 
a 
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care to ensure, as regards their inter-federation Commission, 
that every consideration, demanded by equity, should be given 
to the Christian Unions so as to assure them conditions of 
labour if not better than, at least as favourable as, those of 
other organizations which are frankly irreligious and revo- 
lutionary. 


Having made the above observations concerning the two 
kinds of Union, the Sacred Congregation desires that all mis- 
trust should disappear and all differences cease, and that just 
and peaceable relations in accordance with Christian principles 
should be maintained henceforth between the two Unions. Let 
the members of each remember their own great social res- 
ponsibilities as Catholics, for both the associations should set 
an example of that-collaboration of classes demanded by the 
morality they profess. 


Bearing in mind that the Federation has declared itself 
ready to discuss all likely causes of disagreement, with full 
liberty and mutual independence, in the light of the principles 
of equity and justice, the Sacred Congregation would see with 
satisfaction the setting-up of a regular method of communi- 
cation between the two associations by means of a permanent 
joint committee. Such a committee would have for its aim 
to discuss mutual interests at periodical meetings in order that 
the associations should no longer be organs of conflict and 
antagonism, but rather, in harmony with the Christian con- 
ception, means of mutual comprehension, of friendly dis- 
cussion and of peace. 


The Sacred Congregation cannot refrain from praising the 
right reverend Bishops of the Northern district for having 
confided to zealous and competent priests the duty of assisting 
the directors and members of the associations in spiritual 
matters as well as in questions involving the principles of 
morality ; and it expresses the wish that in other industrial 
districts the Bishops, should nominate priests to be ‘“ Mis- 
sionaries of Labour”, as they are called, whose apostolate, 
besides protecting the people against the evil of religious 
indifference and the Socialist and Communist peril, would also 
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be a witness to the material solicitude with which the Church 
embraces the workers. 


Benedict XV showed to what extent such a scheme is not 
Only opportune but necessary, when he declared, in his letter 
already quoted to the Bishop of Bergamo: 


“Let no member of the clergy imagine that such activity 
is outside his priestly ministry on the grounds that it lies 
in the economic sphere; for it is precisely in that sphere 
that the salvation of souls is in peril. Hence it is Our desire 
that priests regard it as one of their obligations to devote 
themselves as far as possible to social theory and action by 
study, observation and work, and to support in all ways those 
who, in this sphere, exercise a wholesome influence for the 
good of Catholics.” 


In conclusion, the Sacred Congregation invites both parties, 
employers and employed, to rise to thoughts and feelings of 
a higher order. The remarkable progress of Socialism and 
Communism, and the loss of faith among the working classes, 
are undeniable facts that give rise to serious thought. Taking 
advantage of the real sufferings of the workers, Sorialism and 
Communism have succeeded in making them believe that 
these doctrines alone are capable of promoting effectively their 
industrial, political and social interests, and have established 
trade unions for them. Thus it has become urgent for all 
Catholics to unite their forces in opposition to so great an 
evil, which draws so many souls on to the road of eternal 
perdition, and saps the bases of social order, thus preparing 
the ruin of nations and of States. 


Let then all discord be put aside; so that, with mutual 
concord, reciprocal confidence and above all with great charity, 
institutions may be established which draw their imspiration 
from Catholic principles and assure to the workers, together 
with their economic interests, the liberty to declare themselves 
Christians and the power to fulfil all their duties as such. 


I beg your Lordship, when carrying out the decisions 
contained in this letter, to make use of the most efficacious 
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means that your tact and prudence may suggest, in order to 
attain more easily the end that the Sacred Congregation has 
had in view for the greater good of all. I shall be greatful 
if your Lordship will inform us of everything that takes 


place. 
D. CARDINAL SBARRETTI, 


June 5th, 1929. Bishop of Sabina. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW APOLOGETICS by A. Rehm, S. J., 4th ed. 
Catholic Press, Ranchi, 1956. pp. vi+-92. Price 8 as. 


WHO WILL TELL US THE TRUTH by Pereira, S.J., 
translated from the German by A. Rehm. Catholic 
Press, Ranchi. 1956. pp.34. Price: 4 as. 


Here are two little precious books for the guidance 
and training of youth. Both have been written by 
men who have spent the better part of their lives 
among teen-agers and hence are thoroughly conversant 
with their problems and the methods of dealing with 
them. Curiosity is the manifestation of an active mind. 
Youth moves in a forest of interrogation marks. As 
boys and girls grow they realise that after all they 
have not the explanations for all that they see, feel 
and observe in and around them. They ask questions 
and want answers. We cannot, unless we want to 
inflict irreparable damage on them, fool them with 
stork stories or, by dogmatic statements, suppress the 
urge for knowledge. We must give them rational ex- 
planations, 
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Fr. Rehm’s book deals with problems of religion. 
Though for the Communists religion is the opium of 
the people, an evil thing to be eradicated root and 
branch, and for the agnostic a meaningless remnant 
of the Dark Ages, yet for the generality of mankind 
religion is a matter of vital importance. Because it is 
so imporant we must make a systematic study of it. 
In this little book under review the student will find 
a list of 256 questions on matters of religion formulated 
in clear, precise terms and answered concisely but 
fully. Abstruse questions like the existence of God, 
the nature of the human soul, resurrection of the body, 
the problem of evil and a host of others are treated 
with a simplicity that is admirable. While teachers 
entrusted with the difficult task of teaching religion 
in high schools will find this book a boon companion 
it will be a god-send as well to sincere enquirers after 
truth. The only regret is that the work is so small. 
It is to be ardently hoped that the author will find 
time to prepare a more exhaustive work on the same 
lines. 

Fr. Pereira, a renowned German educationist, 
treats the vital problem of sex education. All agree 
that sex education must be imparted to the growing 
child. But how much and in what manner, educationists 
still differ. The teen-ager conscious of changes in and 
around him seeks an explanation and unless someone 
is willing to give him he will go to sources which 
might well ruin him for good. Most parents, the 
natural educators, cannot or will not do their duty. 
The author, in four short chapters, plainly and clearly 
discusses with the more mature boys the problem of 
sex and gives them, in so doing, sound principles to 
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guide them in their future life, Not only boys in their 
teens but parents too who are faced with the problems. 
of the adolescent child will find in these pages a sure 
guide. The style is simple, direct and has a homely 
atmosphere about it. The translation is superbly done. 
F.C. R. 


LIGHT OF INDIA is a monthly review published by 
the Anti-Communist Front of Kerala. The Annual 
subscription is Rs. 3—12—0 for India and Rs. 7—0—0. 
for foreign countries. Balarampuram P.O., Kerala. 


The Communist meanace in India is nowhere so 
threatening as in Kerala. Owing to several causes. 
chief among which are high literacy, low earning 
power and a deep sense of frustration, Communism has 
been progressing in the State with great vigour. Elec- 
tions will soon be held. It is not likely that the Reds 
will obtain a majority to be able to form a government 
by themselves, but with the help of the leftist parties 
they will be able to smother democracy. Hence those 
who see the danger are working feverishly to avert the 
evil threatening Kerala. This little magazine, which 
contains many interesting articles on social problems 
prevalent in the State, is meant to counter the danger 
of Communist penetration. We wish it every success. 


F.C. R. 


Proceedings of the All-Malabar Catholic Social Con- 
ference (April 9th—11th, 1956) pp. 98. 
From April 9th to 11th last year, over a hundred and 


sixty delegates from the various dioceses of Kerala 
assembled at Kottayam for the Second Session of the 
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All-Malabar Catholic Social Conference, under the 
Chairmanship of His Grace Archbishop Joseph Atti- 
petty, Director of Catholic Social Action in India. The 
present volume is a record of the proceedings and 
resolutions of the Conference. It also contains an ac- 
count of the Labour Leaders’ Training Course, held at 
Alwaye from October 11th to November 30th, 1956. 


Like its predecessor of 1955, this Regional Con- 
ference was held to discuss the application of the 
general directives of the All-India Social Conferences 
which have been held at various times since 1951, and 
to find solutions for local problems. 


Despite the regional nature of the Conference, 
there is much in these Proceedings which will interest 
anyone concerned with the Catholic social apostolate 
in India. Four main subjects were discussed at the 
Conference: (1) The Lay Apostolate, (2) The Train- 
ing and Organization of Youth, (3) The Christianization 
of Workers’ Organizations, and (4) the Catholic Social 
Centre. A number of papers also dealt with very 
practical aspects of the social apostolate, for example 
the problem of improving health and sanitation in 
villages, and of bettering the economic condition of the 
people through the establishment of co-operative 
societies and cottage industries in the parishes. 


Of particular interest is the proposal that a 
Malabar Catholic Centre be established, which would, 
among other things, publish a magazine and various 
kinds of Manuals necessary for Catholic work in Mala- 
bar, as well as retain a permanent Board of specialists 
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for the study of theoretical and practical socio-economic 
problems of the region. Such a Centre could well serve 
as an inspiration and guide for other groups of Catholics 
in India. There can be no doubt as to the value of a 
regional approach, as recognized by the All-India 
Catholic Social Conference held at Ernakulam in May, 
1954, and the progress of the proposed Malabar Centre 
will doubtless be watched with great interest. 


J. Berna. 


Sind Survey 


Bicycles 


The production of bicycles in India in 1956 is estimated 
at 615,000 as against 491,000 im 1955, and 372,000 in 1954. 
These figures do not include production of the small-scale 
sector. Considerable progress has been made in the last six 
years in the bicycle industry which is one of the youngest 
in the country. In 1951 there were only two units engaged in 
the manufacture of the machines with a rated capacity of 
120,000 and actual production of 101,000 per year. There are 
now 63 large and small factories producing bicycles in the 
country. Of these 16 are in the Punjab, 13 in Delhi, 9 in 
Bombay, 7 in U.P., 6 in West Bengal, 5 in Madhya Pradesh, 
4 in Rajasthan, 2 in Madras and one in Bihar. 


The average daily employment in the large-scale sector 
of the industry was 8,158 in 1956 as against 6,493 in 1955 
and 5,077 in 1954. It is estimated that about 6,500 persons are 
employed in the small-scale sector. 


Most of the components are made in the country. Some 
of the raw material used is obtained indigenously but some is 
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‘imported. Imports of cycles from foreign countries is strictly 
restricted, Government has been helping the industry in 
many ways. A finishing and testing centre in Ludhiana, 
provision for expert technical advice, introduction of quality 
control scheme, financial assistance and help in importing raw 
material are some of the ways in which government is assisting 
the industry. Government is also encouraging the tube manu- 
facturing industry. The Engineering Export Promotion Coun- 
cil has carried out extensive market surveys in many Afro- 
Asian countries. 


With the increase in home production and also with the 
improvement in quality there has been a rapid decline in 
imports. Besides Indian made bicycles cost considerably 
less. The bicycle industry in India has a very bright future. 


Bidis 

In 1954--55 India exported 2,900,000 lbs of “ Bidis” ‘to 
foreign countries, notably to Ceylon and Pakistan. Since then 
however exports have been steadily falling. In the six months, 
April—September, 1956 exports amounted only to 1,100,000 Ibs. 
as against 1,200,000 lbs. in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


With the signing of the three-year Trade Agreement bet- 
ween India and Pakistan in January of this year the exports 
to that country are expected to go up. 


A Bill to regulate the working conditions of the Bidi 
workers in the country was introduced in the winter session 
of the Lok Sabha. With the dissolution of Parliament the 
Bill might lapse. It is hoped that the Bill will come up 
again in the new Parliament and will be passed. Bidi workers, 
in many places, are subjected to very inhuman conditions of 
labour. 


Paper 
The Government of India has granted permission for the 
‘setting up of 22 new paper mills in the country. There are 
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already 22 mills producing paper only. By the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan period the production of paper is. 
expected to rise from 210,000 to 540,000 tons per year. 


Besides the Nepa Newsprint Factory in Madhya Pradesh 
Government is setting up another factory in Andhra Pradesh 
to produce 30,000 tons of newsprint per annum. The private 
sector is invited to establish two more factories so as to meet 
the country’s requirement of 120,000 tons per year. With the 
opening of the Hirakud Project news paper mills are likely 
to be established in Orissa and the existing ones expanded. 
Raw material and power is there available in abundance. 


A factory is to be set up in' Assam to manufacture chemical 
pulp, required for paper manufacture, at the rate of 30,000 
tons per year. A proposal to set up two rayon pulp factories 
with a total capacity of 50,000 tons per annum is under 
consideration. 


The consumption of paper has gone up from 209,000 tons 
per year in 1950--51 to 317,000 tons in 1955--56. In the same 
period indigenous production has gone up from 114,000 to 
202,000 tons ver year — a rise of 80 per cent. 


In spite of this phenomenal rise in production India still 
imports annually 49,000 tons of paper, 80,000 tons of newsprint 
and 12,000 tons of rayon grade pulp valued at Rs. 150,000,000. 


At the end of the second Five Year Plan period, 1960-61, 
the consumption of paper and paper products is expected to 
be 350,000 tons of paper, 120,000 tons of newsprint and 50,000 
tons of rayon grade pulp. This would mean that, in terms 
of value, as against our total consumption of about Rs. 290 
million worth of these products at present the annual con- 
sumption by 1960--61 is expected to be of the tune of Rs. 600 
million per annum. It is imperative to save foreign currency 
for other nation building works. Hence the need to expand 
the paper industry in the country. 
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An ad hoc committee has been set up under the chair- 
manship of the Inspector General of Forests to study the 
cellulose raw material resources of the country, like bamboo, 
spruce, bagasse, sabai grass and other grasses. The present 
consumption of bamboo is estimated roughly at 300,000 tons 
per year and this is likely to go up to 600,000 tons during 
the Second Plan period. The present resources of bamboo is 
estimated at 1,800,000 tons on a felling cycle of four years. 
This will have to be doubled to meet the requirements of the 
industry. 


Bagasse which is plentifully available is at present wasted 
away. The 143 existing sugar factories together with the 
57 new factories to be set up soon, will produce 3.75 million 
tons of bagasse which in itself is enough to produce over a 
million tons of paper. At present most of this valuable 
material is used as fuel when it could be saved by using coal 
which is readily available. 


About 50 per cent of the imported paper products consist 
of cheap wrapping paper and boards. The small scale industry 
in the country can easily manufacture this given both abundant 
raw material and generous Government assistance. 


At present large sums of money are spent in importing 
the machinery required for the paper industry. Most of it 
can be manufactured in the country. Government is planning 
on establishing factories in the country to manufacture this 
machinery and thus save the Rs. 300 to 400 million now 
spent on it. 


The expansion of the paper industry in India, besides 
making the country self-sufficient, will provide large scale 
employment to people both in the manufacturing process as 
well as in the production of raw material. 


Jobs 


Stenographers, fast typists, trained teachers, overseers, 
draughtsmen, compounders and nurses fell far short of de- 
mand all over the country according to a review of man- 
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power situation by Employment Exchanges in India.. Employ- 
ment Exchanges also recorded fairly widespread shortage in 
respect of physical training instructors, sanitary inspectors, 
health visitors, midwives and turners, There was dearth of 
boiler attendants, surveyors, electricians and road roller 
drivers at a number of centres. Difficulty was experienced 
in finding accountants at many places. There is also an acute 
shortage of skilled mechanics. 


But all Exchanges report a huge surplus of clerks, un- 
skilled office workers and, in general, unskilled labourers. 
Many seekers for jobs remain unemployed for long periods 
for lack of character. Some of the persons knocking at Em- 
ployment Exchanges are men of worthless character, d.s- 
honest, lazy and unrealible. The people find it difticuity 
to secure jobs and if they do succeed they do not keep the 
jobs for long. 


This survey shows the need to re-orientate our educaticnal 
system. Our schools and colleges should aim at not only 
developing the mind of our students but also developing their 
character, instilling into them a sense of duty. They should 
also be given a solid training to fit them for life. A technical 
bias should be given to our educational system. 


Public Libraries 

An amendment to the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) 
Act. 1954 requires “the publisher of every newspaper, pub- 
lished in the territories to which the Act extends, to deliver 
at his own expense one copy of each issue of such newspaper 
as soon as it is published to each of the public libraries de- 
clared to be such by the Central Government.” 


For the purpose of this Act “ newspaper means any printed 
periodical work containing public news or comments on public 
news published in conformity with the provisions of section 
5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867.” 


The Act extends to the whole of India except the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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Oilseeds 


During the first Five Year Plan period the acreage of 
five ‘major oilseed crops in India rose from 26.5 million 
acres iin 1950--51 to 29.5 million acres in 1955-56. The pro- 
duction correspondingly increased from 5.1 million tons to 
5.6 million tons. The target for the Second Plan has been 
fixed at 7.6 million tons. As it is impossible to increase ap- 
preciably the acreage it is proposed to intensify the cultivation 
by using more scientific methods. 


The value from the produce from the five major oilseed 
crops in India during 1955-56 is estimated at Rs. 343.4 crores. 
The production of oil from these oilseeds is estimated at about 
1.39 million tons, valued at Rs. 1849 crores. India is the 
largest producer of groundnuts in the world accounting for 
3.4 million tons out of the total world production of 103 
million tons. Though she occupies the first place in production, 
the yield per acre is only 639 lbs., compared with 1,519 Ibs. 
obtained in China and 887 lbs. in U.S.A. As regards the 
production of castor, sesamum and rape-mustard, India oc- 
cupies the second rank. 


Hirakud 


Hirakud ten years ago was an unknown place. Today 
it is throbbing with life. A colossal dam has been built across 
one of India’s mighty rivers, the Mahanadi, which will control 
the floods which used to devastate vast tracts of the country, 
irrigate hundred of thousands of arid fields, generate huge 
quantities of power and bring peace and plenty not only to 
Orissa but to the country as a whole. 


Hirakud is a great achievement indeed. It is the longest 
dam in the world, sixteen miles from end to end. Although a 
certain amount of help was received from foreign experts in 
designing the dam the work itself was entirely done by Indian 
engineers. 


The dam consists of a 15,748-ft. long earth-cum-masonry- 
cum-concrete dam built between two hills, flanked by earthen 
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dykes 32,275-ft. in length in five gaps spanning hillocks on 
the left and 35,500-ft. on the right in one stretch. The maxi- 
mum height of the dam in the masonry portion is 200 feet 
and in the earth portion 195 feet. In the power dam, which 
is 948 feet long, there are seven penstocks 23 to 25 feet in 
diameter, the largest in Asia and in the Far East. There are 
64 sluices each closed with vertical slide gates 12’) 20.33’, each 
shutter weighing 26 tons. The weight of steel used in each 
gate, including the embedded part, is 45.8 tons. These gates 
are operated by 8 cranes, each gate being operated indi- 
vidually. ‘Each crane is of 50-ton capacity. The hoisting speed 
of the gate is 14 ft. per minute. To meet the contingency 
of any sluice gate going out of order, two emergency gates 
in each spillway are provided. These gates, each 16’ 28.3’ 
and weighing 44.6 tons, is operated by a 100-ton crane froin 
the top of the dam. The weight of steel used in these 
gates is 307 tons. 


The power house located close to the dam entailed a 
colossal job. Its foundations are 71 feet deep and the height 
of the building from the foundations is 148 feet. It will 
house all the seven units which have been planned. At 
present four units, two British and two German have been 
commissioned. The British are of 37,000 kw each and the 
German of 24,000 kw each. Each of the three future units 
to be installed will have a capacity of 37,000 kws. 


The area of the reservoir created by the dam is 288 sq. miles 
with a total capacity of 6.6 million acre-ft, Of these 1.48 
million acre-ft. will form a permanent pool and act as a silt- 
control basin. The remaining 4.72 million acre-ft. will provide 
water for irrigation, power generation and flood control. The 
water flowing out of the power plant will be used to irrigate 
the Mahanadi delta. 


A net work of canals will carry waters from the reservoir 
to irrigate annually 671,000 acres in the districts of Sambalpur 
and Bolangir. There will be 116 miles of main and branch 
canals and 473 miles of distributories and minors, One of the 
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canals, the Bargarh, will be 55 miles long, with a bed width 
of 150 feet and depth of 10 feet. 


The Mahanadi is not navigable for the greater part of the 
year. From November to June the flow of water in the river 
is only 300 cusecs. The flow of water from the reservoir will 
be regulated to discharge from 8,000 to 12,900 cusecs to make 
the river navigable right up to the Dam. 


The abundant power made available by the Dam is being 
utilized to boost up the industrial potential of Orissa. The 
State is rich in minerals and other raw materials. Here are 
some of the industries which are either being expanded or 
being newly established :— a cement factory at Rajgangpur 
with capacity of 2000 tons per day, an iron and steel mill at 
Rourkela planned to produce 1,000,000 tons per annum, a 
fertilizer factory at Rourkela to produce 442,000 tons per year, 
a factory at Rajgangpur to make 88,000 tons of refractories, 
an aluminium plant at Hirakud with a capacity of 20,000 tons 
of ingots per year, two manganese factories of 21,000 tons each, 
a ferrochrome factory to produce 12,000 tons, a factory to 
manufacture 60,000 tons of tubes for water and gas, and 
finally several paper mills with a total capacity of over 80,000 
tons per annum. Besides these major industries a very large 
number of small scale industries have already been started 
or are being planned. 


The Hirakud Dam is expected to cost a little over Rs. 100 
crores. So far over half that amount has been spent. A 
great deal of work still remains to be done. 


In building the Dam 123,302 acres of agricultural land 
and 17,536 acres of forest were submerged. 20,000 families 
were rendered homeless and had to be provided for. They 
all have been found new homes and have been rehabilitated. 








Scholarships 


The Government of India has sanctioned an additional 
grant of Rs. 3.65 millions for scholarships to scheduled castes 
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and scheduled tribes and other backward classes for their 
post-matriculation studies. The total funds available for this 
purpose during 1956-7 now stand at Rs. 18.65 millions. 


An official press note says that with the increase in the 
grant, it will now be possible to renew the scholarships of 
all eligibile candidates belonging to the “other backward 
classes” who were awarded scholarships last year. 


Besides, it will be possible to award fresh scholarships to 
the candidates belonging to those classes pursuing under- 
graduate courses of studies who having passed their last 
diploma certificate examination with 50% or above marks 
in case of those pursuing post-graduate courses of studies. 


Women candidates securing 5% less marks in each case 
will also be eligible for selection. All eligible scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes candidates have already been awarded 
scholarship for 1956—57, the release adds. 


The Madras Government has ruled that scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and backward class students irrespective of 
their religion, are eligible to educational grants. This ruling 
has brought to christian converts benefits which their non- 
christian brethren only so far enjoyed. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that other State Governments, which still continue to 
flout the clear directions of the Constitution will follow suit. 


Free Education 

Free education will be imparted to all children in Andhra 
up to the III form (VIII class). Free education for all will 
take effect from 158—59. From this year girls will be free. 
This scheme will not benefit the Anglo-Indian schools in the 
State. Government will pay compensation to schools for 
the loss of income from school fees at the standard rate of 
Rs, 2—12—0 a month for ten months in the year. 
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-Bhoodan 


Bhoodan movement is gaining momentum. While Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave is coaxing the Tamil landowners to give away 
land to those who have none or have too little various other 
‘workers are touring different parts of the country to sell the 
idea of Bhoodan to the masses. Recently high praise for the 
movement has come from certain foreign visitors. Vinoba 
Bhave is reported to have told an audience in the South to 
hurry up and part with their land before the Government 
takes it all and distributes it. Speaking at Avalur the 
Acharya is reported to have said: “I wish that this village 
be converted into a Grama-Rajya. There should be no sepa- 
rate ownership of land: it should be owned by the commu- 
nity as a whole. Separate ownership of land is against the 
Law of God. It was during the days of the British regime 
that separate ownership came into existence in India....” 
It is further reported that Vinobaji put questions to a little 
lad and elicited answers from him to the effect that just as 
the love of the mother was enjoyed equally by all her child- 
ren, the earth, which was the mother of all people, should 
be shared by all equally. 


We wonder whether the Acharya Vinoba Bhave has been 
correctly reported. 


F.C. R. 


“Optimists rule the world; pessimists 
watch it going round”. 
(Paul Bourget ) 
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